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country which become continuous on the plateaus themselves.
From the vegetation map of Colombia (Fig. 44) it will be seen
that the entire Pacific slope In that country, except the upper-
most part of the Western Cordillera, is covered with tropical
forests, and that mountain forests occupy most of the high-lying
zone between these tropical forests and the Cauca Valley. The
unforested tracts which are found in Ecuador on the western
mountain slopes and on the inter-Andean Plateau, are represented
in Colombia, first, by a belt which lies mainly east of the Cauca
in the valley of that river and on the Central Cordillera ; second,
by a similar but smaller area in the upper Magdalena Valley ;
and third, by the plateau belt of the Eastern Cordillera already
mentioned.

Along the northern coast of Colombia, from the mouth of
the Sinu River eastwards to beyond that of the Magdalena, there
is a region, extending inland as far as the confluence of the
Cauca with the main river, in which the climate is seasonally
dry, and the vegetation cover, except in the swampy tracts along
the rivers, consists of grasses or the open deciduous type of
forest rich in leguminous species. Similar scanty growths occur
also in the Goajira Peninsula and in certain places along the
mountains bordering the Venezuelan coast.

The region round Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela is covered in
places with tropical and sub-tropical forest. Towards the shores
of the inlet there is generally a sandy strip in which very little
grows, but farther inland there are wrooded areas in which Spanish
cedar is found. Beyond these the upland districts cany a savan-
nah vegetation which gives place to the continuous forests on
the slopes of the mountains. The mountain districts of Northern
Venezuela are inclined to be too dry for trees, except in the more
favoured situations which support the deciduous species men-
tioned above. Elsewhere the prevailing vegetation is brushwood
and coarse grasses. In the extreme eastern section of Northern
Venezuela and in Trinidad, however, the heavier and more
regular rainfall permits of the growth of true tropical forest,
especially at lower elevations.

Almost everywhere in the Andean region north of Central
Peru the densely-forested areas have been left mainly in the
state of nature. The forests themselves, consisting of mixed
stands in which hardwoods predominate, have hitherto possessed
little economic value, and there has accordingly never been any
extensive timber-cutting industry in them except for mahogany
in the northern part of Colombia and the north-western part of
Venezuela. As a matter of fact, wherever the climatic condi-
tions are favourable to the existence of continuous forests, they